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of honours in one family was without example. The worst fault of the
Metelli was pride; but if they were not beloved, they were at least respected
hy the people.
A person who plays a large part in the events of the next years was M.
JEmilius Scaurus, a man of more dubious character. Horace names him with
some of the greatest men of olden time; Sallust represents him as disgrac-
ing high qualities by an inordinate love for money. The facts we shall have
to record will show that in his earlier days he was infected by the corrup-
tion of his compeers, while in later life his prudence was so great as to stand
for principle. He was bom in 163 B.C., so that at the fall or C. Gracchus he
had reached that ripe age which was required for the consulship. Though
he belonged to a great patrician gens, his family was so obscure that he was
accounted a new man. His father had been a charcoal merchant, and left
his son so poor that the future ruler of the empire had at one time contem-
plated following the trade of a money changer. Put he was encouraged to
try the chances of political life, and in 115 B.C. be reached the consulate.
By his ability and discretion he so won the confidence of the senate that at
tiie first vacancy he was named princeps. He was a man less seen than felt.
His oratory wanted fire; but his talents for business, and his dexterity in
the management of parties, made him the most important person in the field
of politics from the fall of Gracchus to the rise of Sulla.
The more prudent or more severe among the senators believed that
reform in the state might be averted by a reformation of manners. But in
vain. The business of Jugurtha brought into full light the venality and
corruption of the dominant statesmen.
We have said little of the wars of Rome since the fall of Numantia and
the termination of the Servile War. They were not considerable. The
kingdom of Pergamus had formed the tenth province. The eldest son of
old Metellus earned the title of Balearieus for subduing the Balearic Isles
(121 B.C.); his eldest nephew that of Dalmaticus for putting down an
outbreak of the Dalmatians (117 B.C.)-
More attention was excited by wars in the South of Gaul, and more
permanent effects followed. The success of Fulvius Flaccus, the friend of
the Gracchi, in defending Marseilles, has been already noticed. O. Sextius,
who succeeded Flaccus in 123 B.C., secured his conquests by founding the
colony of Aquae Sextise, which under the name of Aix still attracts visitors
for tne sake of its hot springs. These conquests brought the Romans in
contact with the AUobrogians, between the Bhone and the Isere; and this
people threw themselves on the protection of Bituitus, chief of the
Arveraians (Auvergne). Q. Fabius, while Opimius was crushing C.
Gracchus, crossed the Isere. A desperate battle ensued, in which the
proconsul, with 30,000 men, is said to have so completely routed 200,000
Gauls that in the battle and pursuit no less than 130,000 fell. Fabius was
suffering from a quartan ague, but in the heat of conflict shook off his
disease. He assumed the title of Allobrogicus with better right than many
who were decorated with these national surnames. The war was now
carried into the Arvernian country, and the great triumphs of Csesar might
have been anticipated by some senatorial commander, when it was brought
to a sudden end. An enemy, formidable alike to Romans and Gauls, well
known a few years later tinder the dreaded names of Cimbrians and Teutones,
had appeared on the northeastern frontier of Gaul, and threatened to over-
run all southern Europe. But circumstances deferred for a time the conflict
betweejQ Italy and those barbarous hordes, and for the present the dominion